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to seek for some great causes, which, acting in the
same manner on all our fellow-creatures, thus impel
them all involuntarily to pursue the same track.
This again naturally leads the human mind to
conceive general ideas, and superinduces a taste for
them.
I have already shown in what way the equality of
conditions leads every man to investigate truths for
himself. It readily may be perceived that a method
of this kind must insensibly beget a tendency to
general ideas in the human mind. When I repudiate
the traditions of rank, profession, and birth ; when
I escape from the authority of example, to seek out,
by the single effort of my reason, the path to be
followed, I am inclined to derive the motives of my
opinions from human nature itself; which leads me
necessarily, and almost unconsciously, to adopt a
great number of very general notions. . . .
Men living in democratic countries eagerly lay
hold of general ideas because they have but little
leisure, and because these ideas spare them the
trouble of studying particulars. This is true ; but it
is only to be understood to apply to those matters
which are not the necessary and habitual subjects of
their thoughts. Mercantile men will take up very
eagerly, and without any very close scrutiny, all the
general ideas on philosophy, politics, science, or the
arts which may be presented to them; but for such
as relate to commerce, they will not receive them
without inquiry, or adopt them without reserve. The
same thing applies to statesmen with regard to general
ideas in politics. If, then, there be a subject upon
which a democratic people is peculiarly liable to
abandon itself, blindly and extravagantly, to general
ideas, the best corrective that can be used will be
to make that subject a part of the daily practical